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BLAMING THE BARD 

Cymbeline. By Shakespeare. Lyceum Theatre, 22 
September 1896. [Reprinted from Saturday Review] 

I CONFESS to a difficulty in feeling civilized just at 
present. Flying from the country, where the 
gentlemen of England are in an ecstasy of chicken- 
butchering, I return to town to find the higher wits 
assembled at a play three hundred years old, in which 
the sensation scene exhibits a woman waking up to find 
her husband reposing gorily in her arms with his head 
cut off. 

Pray understand, therefore, that I do not defend 
"Cymbeline." It is for the most part stagey trash of 
the lowest melodramatic order, in parts abominably 
written, throughout intellectually vulgar, and, judged 
in point of thought by modem intellectual standards, 
vulgar, foolish, offensive, indecent, and exasperating 
beyond all tolerance. There are moments when one 
asks despairingly why our stage should ever have been 
cursed with this " immortal " pilferer of other men's 
stories and ideas, with his monstrous rhetorical fustian, 
his unbearable platitudes, his pretentious reduction of 
the subtlest problems of life to commonplaces against 
which a Polytechnic debating club would revolt, his 
incredible unsuggestiveness, his sententious combina- 
tion of ready reflection with complete intellectual steril- 
ity, and his consequent incapacity for getting out of 
the depth of even the most ignorant audience, except 
when he solemnly says something so transcendently 
platitudinous that his more humble-minded hearers can- 
not bring themselves to believe that so great a man 
really meant to talk like their grandmothers. With the 
single exception of Homer, there is no eminent writer, 
not even Sir Walter Scott, whom I can despise so en- 
tirely as I despise Shakespeare when I measure my 
mind against his. The intensity of my impatience with 
him occasionally reaches such a pitch, that it would 
positively be a relief to me to dig him up and throw 
stones at him, knowing as I do how incapable he and 



his worshippers are of understanding any less obvious 
form of indignity. To read "Cymbeline " and to 
think of Goethe, of Wagner, of Ibsen, is, for me, to 
imperil the habit of studied moderation of statement 
which years of public responsibilty as a journalist have 
made almost second nature in me. 

But I am bound to add that I pity the man who 
cannot enjoy Shakespeare. He has outlasted thou- 
sands of abler thinkers, and will outlast a thousand 
more. His gift of telling a story (provided some one 
else told it to him first); his enormous power over 
language, as conspicuous in his senseless and silly abuse 
of it as in his miracles of expression; his humor; his 
sense of idiosyncratic character; and his prodigious 
fund of that vital energy which is, it seems, the true 
differentiating property behind the faculties, good, bad, 
or indifferent, of the man of genius, enable him to en- 
tertain us so effectively that the imaginary scenes and 
people he has created become more real to us than our 
actual life— at least, until our knowledge and grip of 
actual life begins to deepen and glow beyond the 
common. When I was twenty I knew everybody in 
Shakespeare, from Hamlet to Abhorson, much more 
intimately than I knew my living contemporaries; and 
to this day, if the name of Pistol or Polonius catches 
my eye in a newspaper, I turn to the passage with 
more curiosity than if the name were that of-but 
perhaps I had better not mention any one in particular. 

How many new acquaintances, then, do you make in 
reading "Cymbeline," provided you have the patience 
to break your way into it through all the fustian, and 
are old enough to be free from the modern idea that 
Cymbeline must be the name of a cosmetic and Imogen of 
the latest scientific discovery in the nature of a hitherto 
unknown gas? Cymbeline is nothing; his queen noth- 
ing, though some attempt is made to justify her descrip- 
tion as "a woman that bears all down with her brain"; 
Posthumus, nothing-most fortunately, as other- 
wise he would be an unendurably contemptible hound; 
Belarius, nothing-at least, not after Kent in "King 
Lear " (just as the Queen is nothing after Lady Mac- 
beth) ; lachimo, not much-only a diabolus ex 
machina made plausible; and Pisanio, less than la- 
chimo. On the other hand, we have Cloten, the prince 
of numbskulls, whose part, indecencies and all, is a 
literary masterpiece from the first line to the last; 



the two princes-fine presentments of that impressive 
and generous myth, the noble savage; Caius Lucius, 
the Roman general, urbane among the barbarians ; and, 
above all, Imogen. But do, please, remember that there 
are two Imogens. One is a solemn and elaborate exam- 
ple of what, in Shakespeare's opinion, a real lady ought 
to be. With this unspeakable person virtuous in- 
dignation is chronic. Her object in life is to vindicate 
her own propriety and to suspect everybody else's, 
especially her husband's. Like Lothaw in the jeweller's 
shop in Bret Harte's burlesque novel, she cannot be 
left alone with unconsidered trifles of portable silver 
without officiously assuring the proprietors that she 
has stolen naught, nor would not, though she had 
found gold strewed i' the floor. Her fertility and 
spontaneity in nasty ideas is not to be described: there 
is hardly a speech in her part that you can read with- 
out wincing. But this Imogen has another one tied to 
her with ropes of blank verse (which can fortunately 
be cut)-the Imogen of Shakespeare's genius, an en- 
chanting person of the most delicate sensitiveness, full 
of sudden transitions from ecstasies of tenderness to 
transports of childish rage, and reckless of consequences 
in both, instantly hurt and instantly appeased, and of 
the highest breeding and courage. But for this Imogen, 
"Cymbeline" would stand about as much chance of 
being revived now as "Titus Andronicus." 

The instinctive Imogen, like the real live part of the 
rest of the play, has to be disentangled from a mass of 
stuff which, though it might be recited with effect and 
appropriateness by young amateurs at a performance 
by the Elizabethan Stage Society, is absolutely un- 
actable and unutterable in the modern theatre, where 
a direct illusion is aimed at at, and where the 
repugnance of the best actors to play false passages is 
practically insuperable. For the purposes of the Ly- 
ceum, therefore, "Cymbeline" had to be cut, and cut 
liberally. Not that there was any reason to appre- 
hend that the manager would flinch from the opera- 
tion: quite the contrary. In a true republic of art 
Sir Henry Irving would ere this have expiated his 
acting versions on the scaffold. He does not merely 
cut plays : he disembowels them. In "Cymbeline" he 
has quite surpassed himself by extirpating the antiph- 
onal third verse of the famous dirge. A man who 
would do that would do anything-cut the coda out 
of the first movement of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, 



or shorten one of Velasquez's Philips into a kitcat to 
make it fit over his drawing-room mantelpiece. The 
grotesque character tracery of Cloten's lines, which is 
surely not beyond the appreciation of an age educated 
by Stevenson, is defaced with Cromwellian ruthless- 
ness; and the patriotic scene, with the Queen's great 
speech about the natural bravery of our isle, magnifi- 
cent in its Walkuerenritt swing, is shorn away, though 
it might easily have been introduced in the Garden 
scene. And yet, long screeds of rubbish about "slan- 
der, whose edge is sharper than the sword," and so on, 
are preserved with superstitious veneration. 

This curious want of connoisseurship in literature 
would disable Sir Henry Irving seriously if he were an 
interpretative actor. But it is, happily, the fault of a 
great quality-the creative quality. A prodigious 
deal of nonsense has been written about Sir Henry 
Irving's conception of this, that, and the other Shake- 
spearean character. The truth is that he has never in 
his life conceived or interpreted the characters of any 
author except himself. He is really as Incapable of 
acting another man's play as Wagner was of setting 
another man's libretto; and he should, like Wagner, 
have written his plays for himself. But as he did not 
find himself out until it was too late for him to learn 
that supplementary trade, he was compelled to use 
other men's plays as the framework for his own crea- 
tions. His first great success in this sort of adapta- 
tion was with the "Merchant of Venice." There was 
no question then of a bad Shylock or a good Shylock: 
he was simply not Shylock at all; and when his own 
creation came into conflict with Shakespeare's, as it did 
quite openly in the Trial scene, he simply played in 
flat contradiction of the lines, and positively acted 
Shakespeare off the stage. This was an original policy, 
and an intensely interesting one from the critical point 
of view; but it was obvious that its difficulty must 
increase with the vividness and force of the drama- 
tist's creation. Shakespeare at his highest pitch can- 
not be set aside by any mortal actor, however gifted; 
and when Sir Henry Irving tried to interpolate a most 
singular and fantastic notion of an old man between 
the lines of a fearfully mutilated acting version of 
"King Lear," he was smashed, On the other hand, in 
plays by persons of no importance, where the drama- 
tist's part of the business is the merest trash, his 
creative activity is unhampered and uncontradicted; 



and the author's futility is the opportunity for the 
actor's masterpiece. Now I have already described 
Shakespeare's lachimo as little better than any of the 
lay figures in "Cymbeline"-a mere diabolus ex 
machina. But Irving's lachimo is a very different 
affair. It is a new and independent creation. I knew 
Shakespeare's play inside and out before last Tues- 
day; but this lachimo was quite fresh and novel to 
me. I witnessed it with unqualified delight: it was no 
vulgar bagful of "points," but a true impersonation, 
unbroken in its life-current from end to end, varied 
on the surface with the finest comedy, and without a 
single lapse in the sustained beauty of its execution. 
It is only after such work that an artist can with 
perfect naturalness and dignity address himself to his 
audience as "their faithful and loving servant" ; and 
I wish I could add that the audience had an equal 
right to offer him their applause as a worthy ac- 
knowledgment of his merit. But when a house dis- 
tributes its officious first-night plaudits impartially 
between the fine artist and the blunderer who roars a 
few lines violently and rushes off the stage after com- 
pressing the entire art of How Not to Act into five 
intolerable minutes, it had better be told to reserve its 
impertinent and obstreperous demonstrations until it 
has learnt to bestow them with some sort of discrimina- 
tion. Our first-night people mean well, and will, no 
doubt, accept my assurance that they are donkeys 
with all possible good humor ; but they should remember 
that to applaud for the sake of applauding, as school- 
boys will cheer for the sake of cheering, is to destroy 
our own power of complimenting those who, as the 
greatest among us, are the servants of all the rest. 

Over the performances of the other gentlemen in the 
cast let me skate as lightly as possible. Mr. Norman 
Forbes's Cloten, though a fatuous idiot rather than 
the brawny "beefwitted" fool whom Shakespeare took 
from his own Ajax in "Troilus and Cressida," is effec- 
tive and amusing, so that one feels acutely the mangling 
of his part, especially the cutting of that immortal 
musical criticism of his upon the serenade. Mr. 
Gordon Craig and Mr. Webster are desperate failures 
as the two noble savages. They are as spirited and 
picturesque as possible; but every pose, every flirt of 
their elfin locks, proclaims the wild freeedom of Bed- 
ford Park. They recite the poor maimed dirge ad- 
mirably, Mr. Craig being the more musical of the 



twain; and Mr. Webster's sword-and-cudgel fight with 
Cloten is very lively; but their utter deficiency in the 
grave, rather sombre, uncivilized primeval strength 
and Mohican dignity so finely suggested by Shake- 
speare, takes all the ballast out of the fourth act, and 
combines with the inappropriate prettiness and sun- 
niness of the landscape scenery to most cruelly handi- 
cap Miss Ellen Terry in the crucial scene of her 
awakening by the side of the flower-decked corpse- 
a scene which, without every accessory to heighten its 
mystery, terror, and pathos, is utterly and heart- 
breakingly impossible for any actress, even if she were 
Duse, Ristori, Mrs. Siddons, and Miss Terry rolled 
into one. When I saw this gross and palpable over- 
sight, and heard people talking about the Lyceum 
stage management as superb, I with difficulty re- 
strained myself from tearing out my hair in handfuls 
and scattering it with imprecations to the four 
winds. That cave of the three mountaineers wants 
nothing but a trellised porch, a bamboo bicycle, and 
a nice little bed of standard roses, to complete its 
absurdity. 

With Mr. Frederic Robinson as Belarius, and Mr. 
Tyars as Pisanio, there is no reasonable fault to find, 
except that they might, perhaps, be a little brighter 
with advantage; and of the rest of their male col- 
leagues I think I shall ask to be allowed to say nothing 
at all, even at the cost of omitting a tribute to Mr. 
Fuller Mellish's discreet impersonation of the harmless 
necessary Philario. There remains Miss Geneviive 
Ward, whose part, with the "Neptune's park" speech 
lopped off, was not worth her playing, and Miss Ellen 
Terry who invariably fascinates me so much that I 
have not the smallest confidence in my own judgment 
respecting her . There was no Bedford Park about the 
effect she made as she stepped into the King's garden ; 
still less any of the atmosphere of ancient Britain. 
At the first glance, we were in the Italian fifteenth cen- 
tury; and the house, unversed in the cinquecento, but 
dazzled all the same, proceeded to roar until it stopped 
from exhaustion. There is one scene in "Cymbeline," 
the one in which Imogen receives the summons to "that 
same blessed Milford," which might have been written 
for Miss Terry, so perfectly does its innocent rapture 
and frank gladness fit into her hand. Her repulse of 
lachimo brought down the house as a matter of course, 
though I am convinced that the older Shakespeareans 



present had a vague impression that it could not be 
properly done except by a stout, turnip-headed ma- 
tron, with her black hair folded smoothly over her 
ears and secured in a classic bun. Miss Terry had 
evidently cut her own part; at all events the odious 
Mrs. Grundyish Imogen had been dissected out of it 
so skilfully that it went without a single jar. The 
circumstances under which she was asked to play the 
fourth act were, as I have explained, impossible. To 
wake up in the gloom amid the wolf and robber-haunted 
mountain gorges which formed the Welsh mountains 
of Shakespeare's imagination in the days before the 
Great Western existed is one thing: to wake up at 
about three on a nice Bank-holiday afternoon in a 
charming spot near the valley of the Wye is quite 
another. With all her force, Miss Terry gave us 
faithfully the whole process which Shakespeare has 
presented with such dramatic cunning-Imogen's be- 
wilderment, between dream and waking, as to where 
she is; the vague discerning of some strange bedfellow 
there; the wondering examination of the flowers with 
which he is so oddly covered; the frightful discovery 
of blood on the flowers, with the hideous climax that 
the man is headless and that his clothes are her hus- 
band's; and it was all ruined by that blazing, idiotic, 
prosaic sunlight in which everything leapt to the eye 
at once, rendering the mystery and the slowly growing 
clearness of perception incredible and unintelligible, 
and spoiling a scene which, properly stage-managed, 
would have been a triumph of histrionic intelligence. 
Cannot somebody be hanged for this?-men perish 
every week for lesser crimes. What consolation is it to 
me that Miss Terry, playing with infinite charm and 
delicacy of appeal, made up her lost ground in other 
directions, and had more than as much success as the 
roaring gallery could feel the want of? 



